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ABSTRACT 


— The  current  theory  of  cognitive  skill  describes  knowledge  of 
procedures  in  terms  of  a  production  rule  representation  which 
is  constructed  on  the  basis  of  an  initial  declarative 
(propositional)  representation.  In  these  terms,  learning  a 
procedure  from  written  instructions  consists  of  converting  the 
propositional  content  of  the  written  material  into  production 
rules.  This  process  was  studied  in  a  transfer  of  training 
experiment.  Subjects  learned  from  step-by-step  instructions  a 
series  of  related  procedures  for  operating  a  simple  device,  with 
the  major  manipulation  being  the  order  of  learning  the 
procedures.  Very  strong  transfer  effects  were  obtained,  which 
could  be  predicted  very  well  by  a  simple  model  of  transfer. 
Individual  production  rules  can  be  transferred,  or  re-used  in  the 
representation  of  a  procedure  if  they  appeared  in  a  previously 
learned  procedure,  meaning  that  learning  time  is  mostly  a 
function  of  the  number  of  completely  new  production  rules  that 
must  be  acquired.  Examination  of  the  time  required  to  read 
individual  instruction  steps  suggests,  however,  that  this 
transfer  mechanism  involves  processes  acting  on  declarative 
propositional  representations  of  the  production  rules.  This 
means  that  the  transfer  process  is  more  similar  to  comprehension 
processes  rather  than  conventional  practice  mechanisms,  or 
Anderson's  (1982)  learning  principles.  ^ 
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The  Acquisition  of  Procedures  from  Text: 

A  Production-System  Analysis  of  Transfer  of  Training 
David  E.  Kieras  &  Susan  Bovair 


Quite  often  people  must  learn  procedures  from  written 
instructions.  In  the  context  of  the  currently  developing 
theory  of  procedural  knowledge  and  cognitive  skill  (Anderson, 
1982),  this  task  must  involve  the  formation  of  production  rules 
from  the  information  available  in  text.  This  process  has  not 
been  systematically  explored;  the  results  reported  here  provide 
an  initial  characterization.  Two  general  conclusions  follow 
from  this  work.  The  first  is  that  a  production  rule 
representation  can  provide  a  very  precise  characterization  of  the 
relative  difficulty  of  learning  a  set  of  related  procedures.  The 
second  is  that  apparently  there  are  powerful  comprehension-like 
processes  that  operate  very  early  in  learning  on  declarative 
representations  of  production  rules.  This  supplements  Anderson’s 
(1982)  description  of  the  acquisition  of  skill,  in  that  many  of 
the  important  processes  involved  in  learning  a  procedure  can  take 
place  before  a  procedural  representation  has  been  formed. 

The  approach  was  to  have  subjects  learn  procedures  for 
operating  a  simple  piece  of  equipment  by  reading  step-by-step 
instructions.  By  measuring  the  reading  time  on  individual  steps, 
and  the  accuracy  of  execution  of  the  procedure,  it  is  possible  to 
track  the  acquisition  of  individual  production  rules.  Since  the 
procedures  are  related,  some  transfer  of  training  is  possible 
from  procedures  learned  earlier.  The  key  result  is  that  this 
transfer  is  predicted  very  well  from  the  similarities  between  the 
production  system  representations  for  the  procedures. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TASK 

The  subjects  learned  series  of  procedures  for  how  to  operate 
a  device  consisting  of  a  simple  control  panel.  The  goal  of 
operating  the  device  was  to  get  a  certain  indicator  light  to 
flash.  Note  that  this  was  a  rote  learning  situation;  the 
internal  organization  of  the  device  was  not  taught  to  the 
subjects.  Each  procedure  consisted  of  several  steps,  as 
illustrated  in  the  step-by-step  instructions  in  Tables  1  and  2. 
Table  1  is  the  procedure  for  a  "normal"  situation,  in  which  the 
device  is  operating  properly.  Table  2  is  the  procedure  for  a 
"malfunct ion"  situation,  in  which  some  internal  component  of  the 
device  was  not  operating.  Depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
malfunction,  the  device  either  could  be  made  to  work  by  an 
alternate  procedure,  or  could  not.  The  final  step  in  each 
procedure  was  to  signal  success  or  failure  in  getting  the  device 
to  work. 


Table  1 

Example  of  a  Normal  Procedure 


If  the  command  is  to  do  the  MA  procedure,  then  do  the  following: 

Step  1 .  Turn  the  SP  switch  to  ON. 

Step  2.  Set  the  ES  selector  to  MA. 

Step  jj .  Press  the  FM  button,  and  then  release  it. 

Step  4*  If  the  PF  indicator  flashes, 

then  notice  that  the  operation  is  successful. 

Step  5*  When  the  PF  indicator  stops  flashing,  set  the  ES  selector 
to  N. 


Step  6.  Turn  the  SP  switch  to  OFF. 

Step  7.  If  the  operation  was  successful, 
then  type  "3"  for  success. 

Step  8.  Procedure  is  finished. 


Lf  the 
Step  1 
Step  2 
Step  3 
Step  4 

Step  5 

Step  6 
Step  7 
Step  8 

Step  9 
Step  1 
Step  1 


command  is  to  do  the  MA  procedure,  then  do  the  following: 

Turn  the  SP  switch  to  ON. 

Set  the  ES  selector  to  MA. 

Press  the  PM  button,  and  then  release  it. 

If  the  PP  indicator  does  not  flash, 
then  notice  that  there  is  a  malfunction. 

If  the  EB  indicator  is  on,  and  the  MA  indicator  is  off, 
then  notice  that  the  malfunction  might  be  compensated 
for . 

.  Set  the  ES  selector  to  SA. 

.  Press  the  PS  button,  and  then  release  it. 

If  the  PP  indicator  does  not  flash, 

then  notice  that  the  malfunction  can  not  be  compensated 
for . 

Set  the  ES  selector  to  N. 

.  Turn  the  SP  switch  to  OFF. 

.  If  the  malfunction  could  not  be  compensated  for, 
then  type  "N"  for  not  compensated. 


Step  12.  Procedure  is  finished. 


The  Control-Panel  Device 


The  device  used  in  this  experiment  was  the  same  as  that  used 
in  Kieras  &  Bovair  (1984),  in  which  the  major  manipulation  was 
whether  subjects  were  taught  a  mental  model  for  the  internal 
organization  and  structure  of  the  device.  In  this  experiment, 
subjects  only  learned  the  device  by  rote.  The  mental  model  is 
included  here  only  to  explain  the  behavior  of  the  device,  and  the 
rationale  for  the  choice  of  procedures  to  be  taught  to  the 
subjects . 

The  device  is  a  slope-front  box  with  a  simple  front  panel, 
shown  in  Figure  1 ,  consisting  of  four  controls,  and  four 
indicator  lights.  A  laboratory  computer  detects  the  positions 
of  the  controls  and  turns  the  indicator  lights  on  and  off.  The 
four  controls  consist  of  a  toggle  switch  (SP),  a  three-position 
selector  (ESS),  and  two  push-buttons  (PM  and  PS).  The  four 
indicator  lights  are  labeled  SPI,  EBI,  MAI,  and  PPI .  The  labels 
are  based  on  the  mental  model  used  in  Kieras  and  Bovair  (1984). 

The  behavior  of  the  device  can  most  easily  be  described 
in  terms  of  the  diagram  shown  in  Figure  2,  which  was  used 
in  the  mental  model  experiments.  Power  flows  through  the 
device  from  left  to  right,  controlled  by  the  switches,  and  also 
affected  by  the  state  of  the  imaginary  internal  components,  shown 
as  boxes  in  the  diagram.  If  a  component  is  not  functioning 
correctly,  then  power  cannot  flow  through  it  and  the  device 
malfunctions.  There  are  four  components,  EB,  MA,  SA,  and 
PB. 

The  SP  switch  is  the  on/off  switch  device  and  the  SP 
indicator  is  the  pilot  light.  The  other  indicators  are  status 
lights  for  the  associated  components.  Thus,  if  the  power  switch 
is  on,  the  EB  indicator  will  be  on  if  the  EB  component  is  good, 
and  off  if  the  EB  component  is  bad.  Note  that  there  is  no 
indicator  associated  with  the  SA  component. 

Power  flows  to  the  PB  component  when  the  ESS  selector  is 
set  to  either  MA  or  SA,  and  the  corresponding  button  is  pushed 
(PM  for  E3S-MA,  FS  for  SSS-SA).  When  the  PB  component  receives 
power,  the  PP  indicator  fLas'nes  four  times  and  then  stops  until 
tiie  button  is  released  and  pushed  again.  Whether  these 
combinations  of  control  settings  will  work  depends  on  the 
status  of  the  components  in  the  obvious  way.  For  example,  if  the 
MA  is  bad,  then  the  MA  indicator  will  not  be  lit,  and  the  ESS-MA, 
PM  combination  will  not  flash  the  PP  indicator.  If  the  EB  or  the 
PB  is  bad,  then  the  PP  indicator  cannot  be  flashed  because  power 
cannot  reach  it.  no  matter  how  the  controls  are  set. 
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Figure  1 .  The  control  panel  device. 
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Figure  2.  The  simulated  internal  structure  of  the 
device,  not  known  to  subjects. 


Although  there  are  sixteen  possible  states  that  the  device 
can  be  in,  only  six  of  these  can  be  distinguished  in  terms  of  the 
behavior  of  the  device.  For  example,  if  the  EB  component 
is  bad,  then  the  status  of  the  other  components  is  irrelevant 
because  the  pattern  of  indicator  lights  will  be  the  same  in  all 
cases.  These  distinguishable  states  are  shown  in  Table  3, 
which  shows  for  each  state  of  the  device  what  indicator  lights 
will  come  on,  and  which  settings  will  make  the  PF  indicator 
flash.  The  states  are  labeled  by  the  defective  component  label 
prefixed  with  X;  for  example,  XMA  means  that  the  MA  component  is 
defective.  While  knowledge  of  the  internal  structure  of  the 
device,  and  component  status  for  each  malfunction,  makes  it  easy 
to  understand  the  behavior  of  the  device,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  this  information  is  not  provided  to  the  subjects  in  the 
experiment . 


Table  3 

Possible  States  of  Control  Panel  Device. 


Label 

Sub-device 

status 

Status  of 
EBI ,  MAI 

PFI  flash  on 
MA  procedure 

PFI  flash  on 
SA  procedure 

NORMAL 

Ail  good 

Both  on 

yes 

yes 

XEB 

EB  bad, 
others  any 

Both  off 

no 

no 

XMA 

MA  only  bad, 
others  good 

EBI  on, 

MAI  off 

no 

yes 

XoA 

SA  only  bad, 
others  good 

Both  on 

yes 

no 

XPB 

PB  bad,  EB 
end  MA  good, 

L  \  any 

Both  on 

no 

no 

XMA-XSA 


MA  bad,  EB 
good,  PB  or 
SA  or  both  bad 


2BI  on, 
MAI  off 


no 


no 
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0£e r ating  Procedures 

There  .ire  a  total  of  twelve  procedures  that  could  be  used  to 
operate  the  device  in  its  six  possible  states,  six  where  the  MA 
setting  of  the  ESS  is  tried  first,  and  six  in  which  the  SA  is 
first.  In  the  experiment,  the  subject  was  commanded  to  do  either 
the  MA  procedure  or  the  SA  procedure,  where  these  commands 
referred  to  which  ESS  setting  was  to  be  tried  first.  Of  the 
twelve  possible  procedures,  the  PF  indicator  can  be  made  to  flash 
in  six  (NORMAL,  XMA,  and  XSA) .  It  was  decided  that  the 

definition  of  a  malfunction  should  be  that  the  first  settings 
tried  would  not  work,  and  so  SA-XMA  and  MA-XSA  were  not  included, 
leaving  a  total  of  ten  procedures;  two  normal  and  eight 
malfunction  procedures.  The  procedure  steps  are  listed  in  Table 
Tables  and  2  give  examples  of  the  step-by-step  instructions 
for  a  normal  and  a  malfunction  procedure. 


Table  4 

Procedures  Used  to  Operate  Control  Panel  Device. 


MA  procedures 
MA-NORMAL  MA-XEB 


MA-XPB 


SP  on 
ESS-MA 
FM  push 
ESS-N 
SP  off 
Tap  "S" 


SP  on 
ESS-MA 
FM  push 
ESS-N 
SP  off 
Tap  "N" 


SP  on 
ESS-MA 
FM  push 
ESS-N 
SP  off 
Tap  "N" 


MA-XMA 


(1 ) SP  on 

(2)  ESS-MA 

(3)  FM  push 

(4)  ESS-SA 

(5)  FS  push 

(6)  ESS-N 

(7)  SP  off 

(8)  Tap  "S" 


MA-XMA-XSA 


(1 ) SP  on 

(2)  ESS-MA 

(3)  FM  push 

(4)  ESS-SA 

(5)  FS  push 

(6)  ESS-N 

(7)  SP  off 

(8)  Tap  "N" 


Tne  eight  malfunction  procedures  can  be  divided  into  two 
types.  The  first  is  those  in  which  the  first  ESS  setting 
tried  does  not  work,  and  the  alternate  setting  might  work, 
depending  on  the  malfunction  state.  These  were  termed  possibly 
eompensatable  malfunctions.  In  the  second  type,  the  alternate 
setting  will  not  work,  and  so  need  not  be  tried.  These  were 
termed  non-compensatable  malfunctions.  For  example,  the  XEB 
state  is  a  non-compensatable  malfunction  for  either  the  MA  or  the 
SA  command,  and  the  MA-XMA  and  SA-XSA  states  are  possibly 
eompensatable  malfunctions.  This  distinction  was  presented  to 
the  subjects  as  part  of  the  overall  instructions,  to  rationalize 
the  details  of  the  procedures. 


THEORETICAL  ANALYSIS 


Transfer  Effects 


In  earlier  work  with  this  device  (see  Kieras  and  Bovair, 
19B3)  it  was  noticed  that  the  time  required  to  learn  the 
procedures  under  rote  conditions  varied  over  a  very  wide  range. 
Training  times  for  the  rote-learning  subjects  are  shown  in  Figure 
3,  which  shows  the  training  time  for  each  procedure  in  the 
order  that  they  were  learned.  Note  that  the  order  of  procedures 
was  fixed,  rather  than  randomized,  as  would  traditionally  be 
done.  Note  that  rather  than  being  a  smooth  descending  learning 
curve,  there  are  large  peaks  for  the  times  of  the  third,  fifth, 
and  ninth  procedures.  The  number  of  steps  in  each  procedure  does 
not  explain  this  pattern,  because  while  the  number  of  steps  does 
vary  for  different  procedures,  the  difference  is  not  very  large, 
and  is  frequently  in  the  wrong  direction.  For  example,  procedure 
3  nas  8  steps,  which  is  more  than  procedures  3  and  4  with  7  each, 
but  procedure  6  has  9  steps.  Rather,  the  pattern  could  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  first  procedure  contains  all  new 
information,  the  second  (the  other  normal  procedure)  contains 
only  a  llt+le  new  information,  the  third  (the  first  malfunction 
procedure)  contains  some  new  information,  the  fourth  (the  second 
malfunction  procedure)  very  little,  and  the  fifth  (the  first 
possibly  eompensatable  malfunction)  quite  a  lot. 


These  uata  then  suggest  that  the  amount  of  new  information 
in  a  procedure  is  a  plausible  candidate  for  a  predictor  of 
training  time,  but  it  is  not  well-defined.  Transforming  the 
instructions  into  production  rules  could  provide  a  precise 
characterization  of  what  is  to  be  learned,  thus  it  could  be 
determined  which  rules  could  be  transferred,  resulting  in  a 
quantitative  measure  of  the  amount  of  new  information,  namely, 
the  number  of  new  production  rules  that  must  be  learned. 

Production  Rule  Representation 


Table  5  provides  an  example  production  rule  set  for  the 
procedure  ii  Table  1.  The  syntax  of  these  rules  is  very  simple. 

Each  rule  Is  in  the  form: 

(Label  IF  (condition)  THEN  (action)). 

The  production  system's  working  memory  contains  the  GOALS  to  be 
accomplished,  and  NOTES,  which  consist  of  non-goal  items 
concerning  current  processes,  the  environment,  or  specifications 
of  the  tasks  to  be  accomplished.  See  Kieras  and  Poison  (in 
press)  for  a  full  description  of  the  production  system  notation, 
along  with  a  description  of  the  user-device  interaction 
simulation  that  was  used  to  test  the  production  rules  for 
accuracy . 

A  set  of  production  rules  was  written  for  each  procedure 
used  in  the  Figure  3  experiment,  and  tested  in  the  user/device 
interaction  simulation  to  check  for  accuracy  and  completeness. 
Writing  the  production  rules  was  done  using  a  computer  text 
editor,  and  it  became  obvious  that  once  the  first  set  of  rules 
was  generated,  then  subsequent  sets  could  be  generated  easily  by 
copying  the  first  set,  doing  a  few  substitutions,  and  adding  a 
few  rules  when  necessary.  By  analogy,  the  transfer  process  could 
consist  of  recognizing  which  new  rules  are  identical  to 
previously  learned  rules,  which  are  extremely  similar  to  existing 
rules,  and  which  are  totally  new.  The  subject  could  then  spend 
most  of  the  training  time  acquiring  the  new  rules,  and  merely 
"tagging"  existing  rules  as  applying  to  the  new  situation. 


(MA-N-3TART 

IF  (AND  ( TEST-GOAL  DO  MA  PROCEDURE) 

(NOT  (TEST-GOAL  DO  ???  STEP))) 

THEN  ((ADD-GOAL  DO  SP-ON  STEP))  ) 

(MA-N-SP-ON 

IP  (AND  (TEST-GOAL  DO  MA  PROCEDURE) 
(TEST-GOAL  DO  SP-ON  STEP)) 

THEN  ( (OPERATE-CONTROL  *SP  ON) 

( WAIT-FOR-DEVICE) 

(DELETE-GOAL  DO  SP-ON  STEP) 
(ADD-GOAL  DO  ES-SELECT  STEP))  ) 

(MA-N-ES-SELECT 

IP  (AND  (TEST-GOAL  DO  MA  PROCEDURE) 

(TEST-GOAL  DO  ES-SELECT  STEP)) 

THEN  ((OPERATE-CONTROL  *ESS  MA) 
(WAIT-FOR-DEVICE) 

(DELETE-GOAL  DO  ES-SELECT  STEP) 
(ADD-GOAL  DO  PM- PUSH  STEP))  ) 

(MA-N-PM-PUSH 

IP  (AND  (TEST-GOAL  DO  MA  PROCEDURE) 
(TEST-GOAL  DO  FM-PUSH  STEP)) 

THEN  ((OPERATE-CONTROL  *FM  PUSH) 
(WAIT-FOR-DEVICE) 
(OPERATE-CONTROL  *FM  RELEASED) 
(DELETE-GOAL  DO  FM-PUSH  STEP) 
(ADD-GOAL  DO  PPI-CHECK  STEP))  ) 

(MA-N-PFI-CHECK 

IP  (AND  (TEST-GOAL  DO  MA  PROCEDURE) 

(TEST-GOAL  DO  PPI-CHECK  STEP) 
(LOOK  *PFI  PLASHING)) 

THEN  ((ADD-NOTE  OPERATION  SUCCESSFUL) 
(DELETE-GOAL  DO  PFI-CHECK  STEP) 
(ADD-GOAL  DO  ES-N  STEP))  ) 
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Table  5  (Continued) 


(MA-N-ES-U 

IP  (AND  (TEST-GOAL  DO  MA  PROCEDURE) 
(TEST-GOAL  DO  ES-N  STEP) 

(LOOK  *PFI  OFF)) 

THEN  ( (OPERATE-CONTROL  *ESS  N) 

( WAIT-FOR-DEVICE) 

(DELETE-GOAL  DO  ES-N  STEP) 

(ADD-GOAL  DO  SP-OFF  STEP))  ) 

( MA-N-SP-OFF 

IF  (AND  (TEST-GOAL  DO  MA  PROCEDURE) 
(TEST-GOAL  DO  SP-OFF  STEP)) 

THEN  ((OPERATE-CONTROL  *SP  OFF) 
(WAIT-FOR-DEVICE) 

(DELETE-GOAL  DO  SP-OFF  STEP) 
(ADD-GOAL  DO  TAP  STEP))  ) 

(MA-N-TAP 

IF  (AND  ( T  CST-GOAL  DO  MA  PROCEDURE) 

( T  iST-GOAL  DO  TAP  STEP) 

(TEST-NOTE  OPERATION  SUCCESSFUL)) 

THEN  ((DELETE-NOTE  OPERATION  SUCCESSFUL) 
(ADD-NOTE  TYPE  S-FOR  SUCCESS) 
(DELETE-GOAL  DO  TAP  STEP) 

(ADD-GOAL  DO  FINISH  STEP))  ) 

(MA-N-FINISHED 

IF  (AND  (TEST-GOAL  DO  MA  PROCEDURE) 
(TEST-GOAL  DO  FINISH  STEP) 
(TEST-NOTE  TYPE  S-FOR  SUCCESS)) 

THEN  ((DELETE-NOTE  TYPE  S-FOR  SUCCESS) 
(DELETE-GOAL  DO  FINISH  STEP) 
(DELETE-GOAL  DO  MA  PROCEDURE))  ) 
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Two  basic  transfer  rules  were  defined:  identity  (from 
copying).  and  generalization  (a  form  of  substitution). 
Production  rules  can ~be  consTIered  identical  if  they  have  the 
same  conditions  and  the  same  actions.  The  original  definition 
of  the  generalization  transfer  rule  was:  if  rules  have  the  same 
actions,  and  only  one  point  of  difference  in  their  conditions, 
then  the  rules  could  be  generalized.  This  was  done  by  replacing 
the  differing  point  with  a  "wild-card"  that  matches  any  value. 
Thus,  if  the  only  point  of  difference'  between  two  rules  was  that 
one  had  the  condition  clause  (TEST-GOAL  DO  MA  PROCEDURE),  and  the 
other  had  (TEST-GOAL  DO  SA  PROCEDURE),  then  this  clause  could  be 
replaced  by  (TEST-GOAL  DO  ???  PROCEDURE),  where  "???"  is  a 
wild-card  that  will  match  any  item  in  that  position.  This 
version  of  the  generalization  transfer  rule  was  later  modified  as 
described  below. 

When  these  transfer  rules  were  applied  to  the  production 
rules  for  the  procedure  training  order  shown  in  Figure  3»  the 
number  of  new  rules  that  needed  to  be  added  for  each  procedure 
was  determined.  The  assumption  is  that  the  only  rules  that 
require  substantial  effort  to  learn  are  the  completely  new  ones; 
the  identical  and  generalizable  rules  should  be  very  easy  to 
learn,  since  all  or  almost  all  of  their  content  is  already  known. 
Thus,  the  number  of  new  rules  in  a  procedure  should  be  closely 
related  to  the  difficulty  of  learning  the  procedure.  In  these 
data,  the  number  of  new  rules  in  a  procedure  accounts  for  79#  of 
the  variance  among  the  mean  training  times  for  the  10  procedures, 
supporting  the  value  of  the  production  system  analysis  of 
transfer  in  the  learning  of  procedures.  However,  this  result  was 
based  on  only  ten  data  points,  and  so  is  no  more  than  suggestive. 


EXPERIMENT 

By  using  three  different  training  orders,  this  study  was 
designed  to  get  a  more  comprehensive  set  of  data  on  the  relation 
of  the  production  rule  representation  to  transfer  of  training. 
The  *;hree  different  training  orders  were  chosen  by  analyzing  the 
production  rule  sets  for  each  procedure  using  a  transfer  process 
simulation  program,  described  below,  and  selecting  training 
orders  that  produced  substantial  variation  in  the  number  of  new 
rules  in  each  procedure,  and  also  the  number  of  new  rules  in  each 
serial  position  in  the  training  order. 


Overview 

Each  subject  learned  a  series  of  10  procedures  in  a  fixed 
order.  There  were  three  different  orders,  chosen  as  described 
below,  with  a  separate  group  of  subjects  for  each  order. 
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To  learn  each  procedure,  the  subjects  first  read  a  set 
of  step-by-step  instructions  for  the  procedure,  such  as  those 
in  Tables  1  and  2,  and  then  attempted  to  execute  the  procedure 
on  the  device.  If  they  made  an  error,  they  were  immediately 
informed,  and  then  began  to  read  the  instructions  again.  They 
were  required  to  execute  the  procedure  correctly  three  times 
in  a  row  before  proceding  to  the  next  procedure.  The  data 
recorded  were  the  reading  time  on  each  step  of  the  instructions, 
the  accuracy  of  each  step  while  executing  the  procedure,  and  the 
speed  and  accuracy  of  a  final  retention  test,  which  will  not 
be  discussed  in  this  report. 

Method 

Transfer  Simulation.  A  simulation  program  was  written  in 
LlilP  that  could  perform  the  transfer  processes  automatically. 
The  program  (COMBINE-HARVEST)  can  be  given  a  set  of  production 
rules  for  a  procedure  which  it  then  examines  for  possible 
transfer  with  the  set  of  rules  already  known.  It  generates  a  new 
set  of  rules,  and  also  reports  on  the  number  of  rules  considered 
identical  to  existing  rules,  the  number  that  could  be  generalized 
with  existing  rules,  and  the  number  of  new  rules  added.  The 
output  from  COMBINE-HARVEST  was  tested  in  the  user-device 
interaction  simulation  to  check  that  a  proper  rule  set  was 
generated,  that  is,  it  followed  the  correct  procedure  in  any 
given  situation. 

The  program's  generalization  criteria  were  modified  slightly 
from  the  original  definition;  some  of  these  modifications  were 
■acre  restrictive  than  the  original,  while  some  extended  the 
definition.  The  new  generalization  rule  for  transfer 
specifically  excluded  certain  types  of  clauses  from  the 
generalization  process.  These  are:  clauses  that  sequence  the 
firing  of  rules  (e.g.,  goals  of  the  form  DO  STEP  X) ,  clauses  that 
look  for  a  particular  configuration  of  indicator  lights  on  the 
device,  and  clauses  that  operate  controls  on  the  device.  These 
changes  in  the  generalization  criteria  mean  that,  in  practice, 
only  operations  on  notes  and  goals  can  be  generalized.  The  new 
generalization  rule  was  extended  so  that  it  could  generalize  more 
than  one  clause  in  the  condition,  and  could  also  generalize  the 
equivalent  clauses  in  the  action  part  of  the  production  rule. 

The  program  this  would  generate  the  number  of  new  rules 
required  for  each  procedure.  Different  orders  of  procedures 
produced  very  different  patterns  of  the  number  of  new  rules,  both 
in  terms  of  the  serial  position  in  the  sequence,  and  when 
comparing  particular  procedures  in  different  orders.  Depending 
on  the  order  in  which  it  was  processed,  different  training  times 
would  be  predicted  for  the  same  procedure. 
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Training  Order  Conditions .  Three  different  training  orders 
were  selected  for  the  experiment  that  would  maximize  the 
predicted  training  time  differences.  Either  a  procedure  would 
have  different  predicted  training  times  because  there  were  a 
different  number  of  new  rules  to  be  acquired,  or  if  the  number  of 
new  rules  was  the  same,  then  the  procedure  would  be  in  a 
different  position  in  terms  of  the  order  of  learning.  It  was  not 
possible  to  maximize  these  differences  for  all  the  procedures, 
but  it  was  done  for  as  many  as  possible.  These  different  orders 
also  produced  different  numbers  of  rules  accepted  by  the  transfer 
process  as  identical  ore  generalized,  because  it  seemed  likely 
that  recognizing  identity  could  be  a  faster  process  than 
generalization.  The  training  orders  were  therefore  chosen  to 
produce  different  values  for  the  number  of  identical  rules,  and 
the  number  of  generalized  rules.  A  final  constraint  on  the 
training  orders  were  that  they  should  be,  in  some  sense, 
meaningful  orders. 

The  selected  training  orders  are  shown  in  Table  6.  In 
training  order  condition  1,  the  order  is:  all  the  MA  procedures 
first,  then  the  3A  procedures.  Within  this  division,  normal 
procedures  are  first,  not-compensatable  malfunctions  second,  and 
possibly  compensatable  malfunctions  last.  Training  order 
condition  2  is  based  on  the  idea  that  once  the  longest  procedures 
are  learned,  the  shorter  procedures  should  be  learned 
comparatively  easily.  Thus,  the  order  for  training  order 
condition  2  is:  possibly  compensatable  malfunctions  first, 
non-compensatable  malfunctions  second,  and  normal  procedures 
last,  and  within  these  groups  MA  procedures  are  presented  before 
3A.  The  c rder  of  training  order  condition  3  is  on  the  principle 
of  underlying  causes,  even  though  subjects  have  no  information  on 
these  causes.  Thus  the  order  is  normal  procedures  first,  then 
XKB  malfunctions,  then  XPB  malfunctions,  then  the  XMA  and  the  X3A 
pair,  and  finally  the  two  XMA-XSA  malfunctions.  Within  these 
pairings  SA  procedures  came  before  MA  procedures.  This  order  is 
quite  different  from  the  other  two  in  that  orders  1  and  2  are 
based  on  the  procedures  themselves,  actions  carried  out  by  the 
subject,  while  training  order  condition  3  is  based  on  the 
behavior  of  the  device. 

Instruction  Materials.  A  set  of  step-by-step  instructions 
were  prepared  for  each  procedure;  examples  appear  in  Tables 
1  and  2.  These  were  prepared  so  that  each  sentence  in  the 
instructions  appeared  to  correspond  to  a  single  production 
rule,  one  for  each  step  or  action  (internal  or  external)  involved 
in  the  procedure,  and  care  was  taken  that  these  steps 
corresponded  to  the  production  rule  sets  themselves,  as 
illustrated  by  the  correspondence  between  Tables  1  and  5  for  the 
corresponding  steps  in  the  different  procedures. 


Table  6 


Number  of  New  Production  Rules 
for  Each  Training  Order  Condition 


Training  Order  Conditions 


1  2  3 


Serial  Name  New  rules  Name  New  rules  Name  New  rules 
Position  added  added  added 


1 . 

MA-NORMAL 

9 

MA-XMA 

13 

SA-NORMAL 

9 

2. 

MA-XEB 

5 

MA-XMA-XSA 

4 

MA-NORMAL 

2 

2- 

MA-XPB 

1 

SA-XSA 

5 

SA-XEB 

5 

4. 

MA-XMA-XSA 

4 

SA-XPB 

0 

MA-XEB 

0 

5. 

MA-XMA 

2 

MA-XEB 

1 

SA-XPB 

4 

6. 

SA-NORMAL 

2 

MA-XPB 

1 

MA-XPB 

1 

7. 

SA-XEB 

0 

SA-XEB 

0 

MA-XMA 

5 

8. 

SA-XMA-XSA 

1 

SA-XMA-XSA 

1 

SA-XSA 

0 

9- 

SA-XSA 

3 

MA-NORMAL 

2 

SA-XMA-XSA 

1 

10.  SA-XPB 


0 


SA-NORMAL  0 


MA-XMA-XSA  0 
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Apparatus .  The  device  consisted  of  an  actual  physical 
control  panel  connected  to  a  laboratory  computer,  which  monitored 
the  settings  of  the  switches  and  push  buttons  and  controlled  the 
indicator  lights  accordingly.  All  instructions  and  commands  to 
the  subjects  were  presented  on  a  standard  video  terminal 
positioned  next  to  the  device.  A  computer-assisted  instruction 
facility  was  used  to  present  all  of  the  procedure  training  and 
the  retention  tests.  The  subject  was  seated  in  a  small  room  at  a 
table  with  the  terminal  and  the  control  panel,  and  was  observed 
by  means  of  a  video  camera  and  monitor. 

Subjects .  Subjects  were  recruited  through  campus 
advertisements  and  were  paid  $5  for  their  participation. 
Subjects  were  randomly  assigned  to  each  of  the  three  training 
order  conditions.  A  total  of  70  subjects  participated  in  the 
experiment.  Ten  subjects'  data  was  discarded,  leaving  a  total  of 
60  subjects,  with  20  subjects  in  each  condition.  Of  the  10 
subjects  whose  data  was  discarded,  two  final  subjects  were 
discarded  because  their  data  was  not  needed,  three  subjects  did 
not  finish  the  training  part  of  the  experiment,  one  subject  was 
discarded  because  of  a  fire  alarm  during  the  experiment,  and  the 
first  four  subjects  were  not  used  because  the  experimental 
software  required  changes. 

Design.  Training  order  condition  was  a  between-sub j ects 
factor,  with  each  subject  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  the  three 
training  order  conditions,  subject  to  the  constraint  that 
approximately  equal  numbers  were  maintained  in  the  three 
conditions.  Each  subject  learned  all  10  procedures  in  all  three 
conditions.  Subjects  were  also  assigned  by  gender,  so  that  there 
would  be  an  equal  number  of  males  and  females  in  each  condition. 

Itistru  ^tions  _  and _ Procedure  ♦  The  first  part  of  the 

instructions  familiarized  the  subjects  with  the  layout  and  labels 
on  the  device.  Subjects  were  then  told  that  they  would  be 
trained  in  several  procedures  for  operating  the  device.  They 
were  told  that  the  goal  of  operating  the  device  was  to  make 
the  PF  indicator  flash.  Part  of  their  training  would  include 
procedures  to  be  performed  if  the  device  malfunctioned.  They 
were  told  tnat  for  some  malfunctions  the  PF  indicator  would  not 
flash  at  first,  but  it  might  be  possible  to  change  the  control 
settings  so  that  it  would  flash.  This  was  called  compensating 
for  a  malfunction,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  some  malfunctions 
could  not  be  compensated  for.  The  subjects  were  instructed  that 
whenever  they  were  asked  to  turn  the  device  to  the  initial  state 
that  they  should  set  the  SP  switch  off,  the  ESS  selector  to  N, 
and  not  push  any  buttons. 

The  training  procedure  consisted  of  alternating  reading  and 
trying  phases.  In  the  reading  phase,  the  subject  read  the 
procedure  a  3ingle  step  at  a  time,  in  a  self-paced  reading 
paradigm.  Then  in  the  trying  phase,  the  subject  attempted  to 


execute  the  procedure  correctly.  After  the  attempt,  the  subject 
would  return  to  the  reading  phase.  This  process  was  repeated 
until  the  subject  iiad  completed  three  correct  attempts  in  a  row. 
Then  the  subject  would  commence  learning  the  next  procedure. 

In  the  reading  phase,  the  subject  would  tap  the  space  bar  to 
read  each  step  on  the  terminal  screen,  which  appeared  as  one 
sentence,  as  illustrated  in  Tables  1  and  2.  The  previous  step 
was  erased  from  the  screen.  Subjects  were  instructed  to  study 
each  step  for  as  long  as  they  felt  necessary.  The  lab  computer 
recorded  how  long  the  subject  left  each  step  on  the  screen, 
defined  as  the  reading  time.  When  the  subject  had  read  all  the 
steps  in  the  procedure,  a  command,  such  as  "Do  the  MA  procedure," 
would  appear  on  the  screen  and  the  subject  would  then  try  to 
perform  the  procedure  from  memory.  If  the  subject  made  a  mistake 
while  attempting  the  procedure,  the  lab  computer  immediately 
sounded  a  buzzer,  as  a  signal  to  stop  trying.  Then  the  subject 
was  returned  to  the  beginning  of  the  reading  phase.  If  the 
subject  performed  all  steps  correctly,  the  computer  sounded  a 
bell  tone,  and  either  returned  to  the  beginning  of  the  reading 
phase  or  went  on  to  the  next  procedure  if  the  criterion  had  been 
achieved.  Throughout  the  procedure,  the  subject  was  prompted  by 
displays  on  the  terminal  screen,  such  as  a  message  that  they  had 
made  an  error  and  were  being  returned  to  the  reading  phase. 

Since  some  pilot  subjects  tended  to  ignore  the  indicators 
during  training,  the  instructions  included  a  notice  that  although 
it  might  seem  unnecessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  indicator 
lights  during  training,  during  the  testing  phase  at  the  end  of 
the  experiment,  it  would  be  necessary  to  rely  on  the  pattern  of 
indicator  lights  to  choose  the  correct  procedure. 

After  being  trained  to  criterion  in  all  10  procedures 
subjects  were  instructed  that  they  could  take  a  short  rest  or 
break  before  starting  the  test.  They  were  told  that  they 
would  see  each  of  the  10  procedures  three  times  each  in  the  test 
in  a  random  order.  No  feedback  was  given  during  testing. 


RESULTS 

Trai n  i ng__T ime 

The  total  training  time  for  a  procedure  is  defined  as 
starting  when  a  subject  begins  the  first  reading  of  the  first 
sentence  of  the  instruction  steps,  until  completing  the  last  step 
of  the  last  attempted  execution. 

The  first  analysis  was  simply  to  verify  the  presence  of 
gross  affects  of  the  the  training  order  on  training  time.  An 
analysis  of  variance  was  performed  on  the  total  training  time  for 
each  procedure  in  each  training  order  condition;  the  means  are 


shown  in  Table  7*  There  were  main  effects  of  training  order 
condition  and  procedure,  and  an  interaction  between  training 
order  condition  and  procedure  (jds<.05)*  While  female  subjects 
were  an  average  of  ten  seconds  faster  than  males  on  the  training, 
this  difference  was  not  significant,  and  there  are  no  significant 
interactions  of  gender. 

Multiple  regression  analyses  were  performed  in  order  to  test 
the  predictions  from  the  theoretical  analysis.  The  dependent 
variable  was  the  total  training  time  (TRTIME)  giving  600  data 
points,  one  for  each  subject  on  each  procedure  in  each  condition. 
The  predictor  variables  were  those  derived  from  the  production 
rule  model,  the  number  of  new  productions  (NEW),  the  number  of 
generalized  production  rules  (GEN),  and  the  number  of  identical 
or  old  production  rules  (OLD).  Other  predictor  variables 
included  the  subject's  mean  training  time  for  all  procedures 
(SMEAN)  to  handle  the  within-sub j ect  design  (see  Pedhazur,  1982), 
the  main  effect  of  training  order  (ORDER),  and  two  dummy 
variables  (CONDI  and  C0ND2)  to  test  for  a  main  effect  of 
condition,  with  condition  as  the  baseline.  Since  the  first 
procedure  trained  usually  required  a  disproportionately  long 
time,  a  dummy  variable,  FIRST,  indicated  whether  the  procedure 
was  the  first  to  be  trained.  Two  interaction  variables,  C1FIRST 
and  C2FIRST,  were  defined  to  represent  the  interaction  of 
condition  and  first  procedure  trained. 

The  results  of  the  regression  analyses  on  the  training 
time  are  shown  in  Table  8.  The  table  shows  the  coefficients 
in  the  final  equation  that  includes  all  variables  that  entered 
the  stepwise  analysis.  The  F-ratios  are  the  "F-to-remove" ,  and 
so  provide  a  test  of  significance  of  the  coeTficients  in  the 
final  equation.  Finally,  the  standardized  regression 
coefficients  allow  comparisons  of  the  importance  of  each  variable 
independently  of  scale  differences.  About  76#  of  the  variance  in 
total  training  time  was  accounted  for  by  the  final  equation. 

Figure  4  shows  the  predicted  and  observed  mean  times  and  the 
final  regression  equation.  The  most  important  predictor  variable 
was  the  number  of  new  rules  in  each  procedure  (NEW),  which  alone 
could  account  for  69#  of  the  variance,  and  uniquely  accounts  for 
about  47#  of  the  variance.  The  partial  and  standardized 
regression  coefficients  for  NEW  are  substantially  larger  than 
those  for  identical  (OLD)  rules  and  generalizable  rules  (GEN), 
which  are  very  similar. 
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Table 

Mean  Training  Times  (secs)  for  Each  Procedure 
for  the  Three  Training  Order  Conditions 


Procedure 

Training  Order 

Name 

Condition  1 

Condition  2 

Condition  3 

MA-NORMAL 

21 2.496 

81 .125 

1 1 1 .883 

3A-N0RMAL 

89.863 

92.814 

221 .958 

MA-XEB 

142.058 

111.907 

98.829 

HA-XPB 

109-430 

96.679 

108.727 

MA-XMA 

1  17.01 2 

464.089 

165-727 

MA-XMA ,  XSA 

1  61  .478 

1 90.291 

139-679 

3A-XEB 

79-677 

84-980 

160.697 

SA-XMA , XSA 

86.568 

99.644 

95-250 

SA-XSA 

111.109 

176.169 

151  -41 1 

SA-XPB 

1 1 7  •  1  09 

136.013 

191  -817 

Mean 

1 22.727 

153.371 

144.598 

Table  8 

Regression  Analysis 

on  Total  Training  Time  (N  =  600,  R  2  =  .7623) 


[ 


Variable 

Final 

Coef f . 

Final 

Std . Coeff . 

F 

CONSTANT 

-132.39 

3  ME  A  N 

1  .00 

.410 

389-78 

NEW 

19-38 

.  662 

153-54 

ULD 

1  1  .82 

•  499 

88.44 

SEN 

11.07 

.291 

51  .09 

C2ELRST 

165-10 

•  324 

125-04 

F  [ROT 

47.10 

.155 

16.04 

ORDER 

-3-93 

-.1  24 

18.32 

C0ND2 

-1 6.51 

-.085 

14.86 

OBSERVED  MEAN  TIME 
MEAN  PREDICTED  TIME 


Figure  4.  Mean  predicted  and  mean  observed  training  times  for  each 
training  order  condition. 
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In  addition,  there  were  other  effects,  notably  some 
l-'arri  1  ng-to-learn  effects  (FIRoT  and  ORDER),  and  an  apparent 
"overload"  effect,  C2FIRST,  in  which  the  first  procedure  in  the 
second  training  order  condition  took  an  extremely  long  amount  of 
time  to  learn  beyond  that  predicted  by  the  number  of  new 
production  rules.  This  procedure  was  MA-XMA ,  shown  in  Table 
which  involved  trying  the  MA  setting  first,  then  the  SA 
setting.  The  other  two  orders  involved  only  relatively  simple 
normal  operation  steps,  which  may  have  appeared  obvious  and 
natural.  Thus,  subjects  in  condition  2  were  confronted  with  a 
first  procedure  in  which  the  first  few  steps  apparently  have  no 
effects.  This  sort  of  conceptual  difficulty  is  clearly  a 
matter  for  further  research. 

Despiie  these  other  effects,  however,  the  production  system 
variables  provided  by  the  transfer  model  explain  the  training 
times  very  well;  in  fact,  the  number  of  new  rules  alone  accounts 
for  69;o  of  the  variance,  and  is  a  better  predictor  of  training 
time  on  a  single  procedure  than  the  subjects'  individual  means! 
Thus,  by  analysing  the  procedures  in  terms  of  production  rules, 
and  the  relations  between  them,  it  is  possible  to  account 
for  the  difficulty  of  the  learning  the  procedures  with  great 
precision . 

Reading  _Time 

The  time  required  to  read  each  sentence  of  the  instructions 
was  averaged  over  procedures,  but  classified  by  training  trial 
(e.g.,  first  reading,  second  reading,  and  so  forth),  and  by  the 
transfer  status  of  the  corresponding  production  rules  (Old, 
Generalizable ,  New).  Figure  5  shows  these  means.  The  key 
point  is  simple.  There  was  a  substantial  difference  in  the 
reading  times  for  instruction  steps  depending  on  the  transfer 
status  of  the  corresponding  production  rule.  The  reading  times 
for  general izable  and  old  rules  were  almost  identical,  but 

reading  times  for  new  rules  were  much  longer  for  the  first  few 

readings.  A  key  result  is  that  this  difference  appears  on  the 
first  reading,  meaning  that  subjects  can  immediately  distinguish 
whether  a  sentence  describing  a  step  corresponds  to  a  new  rule  or 
to  a  known  one,  and  can  immediately  govern  their  reading  and 

study  time  accordingly.  The  difference  between  reading  times  on 

the  first  trial  between  New  and  Generalized  is  strongly 
significant  {z  -  3*51,  £  <  .01). 


A  second  question  about  the  reading  time  is  how  they  relate 
to  the  acquisition  of  individual  production  rules.  Figure  6 
shows  the  reading  times  for  individual  sentences  plotted  in  terms 
of  relative  trial  to  mastery.  The  trial  of  mastery  of  a  sentence 
was  defined  as ~the  reading  trial  after  which  the  subject  executed 
the  corresponding  step  in  the  procedure  correctly  for  all  trials 
thereafter.  The  figure  shows  the  mean  reading  times  for 
sentences  classified  by  whether  the  corresponding  production  rule 
was  new,  generalized,  or  identical. 

These  data  were  subjected  to  a  fairly  complex  regression 
analysis,  summarized  in  Table  9,  in  order  to  determine  the 
significance  of  the  apparant  effects.  In  terms  of  nuisance 
variables,  the  reading  time  depends  on  the  subject's  mean  and  the 
number  of  WORDS  in  the  sentence,  and  there  is  a  simple  main 
effect  of  relative  trial  number  (RELTRL),  corresponding  to  the 
overall  downward  trend.  There  is  an  apparent  practice  effect, 
because  sentences  whose  steps  are  mastered  later,  as  shown  by 
larger  values  of  MASTRL,  are  read  for  less  time.  The  key  results 
are:  NEW  sentences  are  read  longer  than  Identical  or 
Generalizable ,  which  are  almost  the  same;  sentences  before 
mastery,  BEFMAS,  are  read  longer  than  after;  and  the  effect  is 
mostly  due  to  the  New  sentences,  as  shown  by  the  interaction 
variable  BMNEW .  Thus,  consistent  with  Figure  5,  sentences 
that  state  new  rules  are  studied  until  the  corresponding  rules 
are  mastered,  whereupon  they  are  studied  for  much  less  time. 


Table  9 

Regression  Analysis  on 
Individual  Sentence  Reading  Times 
(N  =  21 ,449,  R2  =  -40) 


V  ar i anle 

Final 

Coef f . 

Final 

Std .  Coeff. 

F 

CONSTANT 

-.557 

WORDS 

.069 

.188 

1223-60 

tf  ME  AH 

.844 

.316 

3508.06 

MASTRL 

-.267 

-.155 

655 -46 

NEW 

.723 

.188 

798.56 

RELTRL 

-.  1S2 

-.132 

224-06 

BEFMAS 

•  739 

.210 

599-57 

BMNEW 

1  .247 

.208 

831 -06 

1 - 3 - -5 - 3 - 3 - -2  Ij  0  +X  ♦*  *J  ♦*  ♦* H  +7  * 

XASTEEY 

UJJkTlVE  TMAL  TO  MASTEWt 

Figure  6.  Mean  reading  times  for  instruction 
sentences  as  a  function  of  relative  trial  of 
mastery  and  transfer  status. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

A  basie  conclusion  is  that  production  rules,  as  a  way  to 
represent  procedural  knowledge,  can  provide  a  detailed  account 
of  important  learning  processes.  This  supports  the  approach 
suggested  by  Kieras  and  Poison  (in  press)  who  suggest  that  the 
production- rule  theory  of  skill  acquisition  is  useful  for 
practical  applications.  That  there  are  other  phenomena  involved, 
such  as  the  "overload"  described  above,  is  clarified  by  the 
production  system  analysis  as  well. 

These  results  present  a  puzzle  for  the  theory  of  skill 
acquisition  as  formulated  by  Anderson  (1982).  The  transfer 
process  defined  here  has  many  similarities  to  some  of  Anderson's 
compilation  and  tuning  processes.  However,  his  processes 
are  defined  in  terms  of  operations  on  procedural  representations. 
These  are  constructed  as  a  by-product  of  the  activity  of  general 
interpretive  procedures  that  are  driven  by  an  initial  declarative 
encoding.  However,  in  these  results,  rules  are  being  compared, 
raodified,  and  constructed  very  rapidly,  and  apparently  before 
they  exist  in  a  procedural  form.  As  Figure  5  shows,  a 
generalization  process  can  apparently  occur  on  the  first  reading, 
and  is  almost  as  fast  as  recognizing  an  identical  rule.  Although 
there  is  no  rigorous  basis  at  this  time  for  saying  so,  it  seems 
that  these  aspects  of  the  results  are  not  reasonably  subsumed 
under  Anderson's  compilation  and  tuning  processes. 

Instead,  perhaps  the  work  of  relating  new  and  old  rules 
is  clone  by  processes  similar  to  those  proposed  for 
macroprocessing  in  comprehension  (e.g.,  Kieras,  1982),  which 
can  compa’e,  modify,  and  construct  complex  propositional 
representations  while  reading  is  going  on.  Thus,  subjects 
translate  the  instruction  sentence  into  a  declarative 
representation  of  a  complete  production  rule,  which  can  then  be 
related  to  other  such  representations.  If  an  identical 
representat ion  already  exists,  it  can  be  re-used,  as  appears  to 
be  possible  in  other  types  of  text  (see  Johnson  &  Kieras,  1983)* 
Similar  to  Anderson's  proposals,  this  declarative  representation 
would  be  interpreted  by  a  general  procedure  for  following 
instructions,  and  the  procedural  form  of  the  rules  would 
eventually  be  formed  by  the  compilation  and  tuning  processes. 
However,  correct  execution  of  the  procedure  would  begin  when  the 
declarative  rule  set  has  been  successfully  constructed,  and  the 
time  required  to  do  so  would  depend  on  how  much  use  could  be  made 
of  previously  learned  rule  representations.  Thus,  when 
procedures  are  acquired  from  text,  comprehension-like  processes 
can  play  a  major  role  early  in  learning,  leaving  the  compilation 
and  tuning  processes  to  govern  learning  once  the  initial 
declarative  form  of  the  rules  is  in  place. 
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145  Hoore  Hall 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90024 

1  Hr.  Avron  Barr 
Departaent  of  Coaputer  Science 
Stanford  University 
Starred,  CA  9IJC5 


1  Dr.  Davida  Charney 
Departaent  of  Psychology 
Carnegi e-Helcn  University 
Schneley  Park 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15213 

1  Eugene  Charnial 
Departaent  of  Coaputer  Science 
Broun  University 
Providence,  RI  C2912 

1  Dr.  Hicheiire  Chi 
Learning  RID  Center 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
3939  C’Hara  Street 
Pittsburgh.  -A  152:3 


:  Cr.  Slack 
<ale  C'l  .ers:t« 

Bos  !!A.  'ale  Station 
Nee  Ha.e*,  CT  06520 


1  Dr.  Ki’iiaa  Ciancev 
Deoartrert  of  Coaputer  Science 
Stanford  University 
Stanford,  CA  94306 


i  Sornor,  r.  Bower 
Depart ss-'t  o*  Psychology 
Starford  University 
Stanford,  CA  ? c 306 

:  Dr.  John  S.  Brown 
XEROX  -ala  Alto  Research  Center 
3333  Coyote  Road 
^lo  Alto.  CA  94304 

1  Cr.  Sier.o  Br,in 
6208  ^’oad 
Bethesda.  HD  20817 

1  Dr.  Bruce  Buchanan 
Departaent  of  Coaputer  Science 
Stanford  University 
Stanford.  CA  94305 

1  Dr.  Jaiae  Carbonell 
Carnegie-Hellon  University 
Departaent  of  Psychology 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15213 


1  Dr,  Hichael  Cole 
University  cf  California 
at  San  Diego 

Laboratory  o*  Comparative 
Huaan  Ccgnitio:.  -  S003A 


1  Dr.  Allan  H.  Collins 
Bolt  Bsranek  6  Neman.  Inc. 
30  Heal  ton  5treet 
Caabndge,  HA  02138 

1  Lee  Cronbach 
16  Laburnua  Road 
Atherton,  CA  94205 

1  Dr.  Thoaas  P.  Duffy 
Departaent  of  English 
Carnegie-Hellon  University 
Schenley  Park 
Pittsburgh,  CA  15213 

1  Dr.  Anders  Ericsson 
Departaent  of  Psychology 
University  of  Colorado 
Boulder,  CO  80309 
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Private  Sector 

1  Dr.  Paul  Feltovich 
Department  of  Medical  Education 
Southern  Illinois  University 
School  of  Medicine 
P.0.  Box  3924 
Springfield,  II  62708 

1  Nr.  Wallace  Feur:eig 
Departeent  of  Educational  Technology 
Bolt  Beranek  6  Newean 
10  Moulton  St. 

Cambridge,  NA  02238 

1  Dr.  Dexter  Fletcher 
University  of  Oregon 
Departeent  of  Coaputer  Science 
Eugene,  OR  974 03 

1  Dr.  John  R.  Frederikser. 

Bolt  Beranek  1  Newean 
5C  hou'.tc"  Street 
Caabridge.  MA  0213S 

1  2r.  R.  Ec«ard  Seiselaan 
Department  of  Psychology 
Driver  si  tv  cf  California 
Los  Angeles,  CA  9C024 

1  Dr.  Michael  Senesereth 
Departeent  of  Coeputer  Science 
Stanford  University 
Stanford,  CA  91-305 

1  Dr.  Dedre  Sentner 
University  of  Illinois 
Depart  sent  of  Psychology 
Urbana  ,  IL 

!  Er.  Robert  Slaser 

Learning  Research  A  Development  Center 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
3939  O’Hara  Street 
PITTSBURGH,  FA  15260 

1  Dr.  Marvin  D.  Slock 
217  Stone  Hall 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca.  NY  1*853 

1  Dr.  Josph  Boguen 
SRI  International 
333  Ravenseood  Avenue 
Menlo  Park,  CA  94025 


Pag 

Private  Sector 

1  Dr.  Bert  Breen 
Johns  Hopkins  University 
Departeent  of  Psychology 
Charles  I  34th  Street 
Baltimore,  HD  21218 

1  Dr.  Jaaes  S.  Greeno 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 
Departeent  o<  Education 

Berkeley  ,  CA 

1  Dr.  Henry  M.  Halff 
Halff  Resources 
4918  33rd  Road,  North 
Arlington,  VA  22207 

1  Dr.  Reid  Hastis 
Departeent  of  Psychology 
Northwestern  University 
Evarstr..  IL  60201 

;  y.  Barbara  Hayes-Roth 
Depa'caent  of  Coeputer  Science 
Stanford  University 
Stanford,  CA  953)5 

1  Dr.  Joan  I.  Heller 
Graduate  Group  in  Science  and 
Merejaiics  Education 
etc  School  of  Education 
University  :{  California 
Berkeley.  CA  94720 

1  Melissa  Holland 
American  Institutes  for  Research 
1055  Tessas  Jefferson  St.,  N.N. 
Washington,  DC  20007 

1  Dr.  Earl  Hunt 
Dept,  of  Psychology 
University  c-f  Washington 
Seattle.  KA  98105 

1  Dr.  Marcel  Just 
Departeent  cf  Psychology 
Carnegi e-Mel  Ion  University 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15213 
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Private  Sector 

1  Dr.  David  Kieras 
Prograi  in  Technical  Coaiunication 
College  of  Engineering 

1223  E.  Engineering  Building 
University  of  Michigan 

Ann  Arto'.  MI  48109 

i  Dr.  'aalter  V.intsch 
Depart  sent  of  Psychology 
University  of  Colorado 
Boulder,  CC  8C702 

1  Dr.  Janet  l.  Kolodner 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
School  of  Inforaation  1 
Coeputer  Science 
Atlanta.  GA  30332 

1  Dr.  Stechen  kasshn 

1224  Killian  Janes  Hall 
”  ki'klaid  St. 

Ca-Tiuricce.  MA  * i o 5 

Dr.  Fa:  '.angle* 

Ur.i »srs: t c»  California,  Irvine 
Depa'tre't  ■:*  Inforeati:*.  and 
Cor:.:er  Scie-ce 
Irvine  ,  CA  *27;7 

i  Dr.  umr. 

Depa'fent  zi  Ss> 

CameoiS  Mellon  L'lversit* 
?2tt53i«r;h.  -A  152! 3 

1  2o-claa  .e- at 
Computer  Science  Departsent 
Stanfc'd  :.rivsrsity 
St  arifcr d ,  2A  **-304 

1  Dr .  A! an  Lesccl d 
Learning  PSD  Center 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
393?  O'Hara  Street 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15260 


Private  Sector 

1  Dr.  Michael  Levine 
Departnent  of  Educational  Psychology 
210  Education  Bldg. 

University  of  Illinois 
Chaopaign,  IL  61801 

1  Dr.  Marcia  C.  Linn 
Laurence  Hall  of  Science 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  CA  94720 

1  Dr.  Don  Lyon 
P.  0.  Box  44 
Higley  ,  A2  B5236 

1  Dr.  Jay  McClelland 
Department  of  Psychology 
MIT 

Cartridge,  MA  02139 

1  Dr.  Kathleen  MoKeoun 
Coiurtia  University 
Department  o<:  Computer  Science 
New  York,  NY  10027 

1  Dr.  Mark  Miller 
Computer  thought  Ccrporation 
172 l  Nest  Piano  Parkway 
Plano.  TX  75075 

1  Dr,  Allen  Munro 

Behavioral  Technology  laboratories 
1345  Elena  Ave.,  Fourth  Floor 
F.edcnde  Beach,  CA  90277 

i  Dr.  Donald  A  Ncraan 
Cognitive  Science,  C-015 
Ur.i*.  of  California.  San  Dcego 
La  Jolla,  CA  92093 

1  Dr.  Jesse  Orlansky 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses 
1801  N.  Beauregard  St. 

Alexandria,  VA  22311 


1  Dr.  Jia  Levin 
University  of  Cal i f orni a 
at  San  Diego 

Laboratory  fof  Comparative 
Hu»an  Cognition  -  D003A 


1  Dr.  Nancy  Pennington 
University  of  Chicago 
Graduate  School  of  Business 
1101  E.  58th  St. 

Chicago,  IL  60637 
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Private  Sector 

1  Or.  Tjeerd  f'lonp 
Ttxente  University  of  Technology 
Dept,  of  Education 
7500  AE  ENSCHEDE 
P.0.  Boa  2)7 
THE  NETHERLANDS 

1  Dr.  Steve;  E.  Pjltroc'i 
HCC 

9470  Research  5!vu. 

Echelon  Bldg  11 
Austin  ,  TX  7B759 

1  Dr.  Lynne  Reder 
Departient  of  Psychology 
Carneg:e-fiel Ion  University 
Scbenlev  e’a*- v 


.  Jises  A,  Ee:cii 


/..s,;:t-  :*  p-.t  sourgh 

-  "s':  St-'W 

1  S'.  3ef<  Richardson 
Denver  Research  Institute 
Jr'.iersity  of  Denver 
Sewer,  DO  30203 

I  *i«ry  :.  Rile, 
erog'a*  in  Cognitive  Science 
Center  for  Huean  Inf oraation  Processing 
University  of  California.  San  Diego 
Li  loll  a,  CA  92093 

1  Or,  Andrea  H.  Rose 
Saerican  Institutes  for  Research 
1055  Thoaas  Jefferson  St.  NN 
Washington,  DC  20007 


Private  Sector 

1  Dr.  Ernst  1.  Rothkopf 
Bell  laboratories 
Hurray  Hill,  NJ  07974 

1  Dr.  tfilliaa  B.  Rouse 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
School  of  Industrial  X  Svstees 
Engineering 
Atlanta,  SR  30332 

1  Dr.  David  Rueeihart 
Center  for  Hunan  Information  Processing 
Univ.  of  California,  San  Diego 
la  Holla,  CA  92093 

i  Or.  Hichael  J.  Saeet 
Perceptronics,  Inc 
6271  Vane!  Avenue 
Woodland  Hi  I  is,  DA  9i3fc* 

1  Dr.  Roger  Schc"' 

Yale  University 

Department  C:*2.teir  Science 

P.C.  2I5E 

hen  Haven.  3T  16520 

I  Dr.  Ala-1  Scr.eerfeld 
University  c*  Dalilornia.  Bsrkelsi 
Department  of  Education 
Berkeley  .  DA 

:  Sr.  H.  Wallace  Smacks 
Prograa  Director 

hanpoaer  Research  and  Acvispry  Services 
S*i thsenian  Institution 
301  North  Pitt  Street 
Alexandra.  VA  22314 

1  Dr.  Eduard  E  Saith 
Bolt  Beranel  &  Newsac,  Inc. 

50  Houlton  Street 
Cambridge,  HA  02536 

1  Dr.  Eliott  Soloway 
Yale  University 

Department  o*  Co®futer  Science 

P.0.  Box  2158 

Neu  Haven,  CT  06520 

1  Dr.  Kathryn  T.  Spoehr 
Psychology  Departaent 
Broun  University 
Providence,  R1  02912 
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Private  Sector 

1  Jaees  J.  StaszeHSki 
Research  Associate 
C  ante?  i  e-Nell  on  University 
Department  of  Psychology 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15213 

•  Dr.  Robert  Sternberg 
Dept,  of  Psychology 
Yale  University 
Sox  11A,  Yale  Station 
New  Haven,  CT  C6520 

1  Dr.  Albert  Stevens 
Bolt  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 
10  Noulton  St. 

Cambridge.  HA  02233 

1  Dr.  David  Stone 
KA^  Software,  Inc. 

3420  East  Shea  Blvd. 

Suite  lit 


1  DP.  PATRICK  SL'f:ES 
INSTI^JTE  m  SATHEIATICAL  STUDIES  IN 
TPE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
StANFGRD  UNIVERSITY 
STANFORD,  CA  P-  003 

.  y.  ferry  N.  Tnorndyte 
:'C  Oc'scraticn 
Central  c:;ine?r;ng  Case 
1135  Cc’.eiar.  Avenue,  Box  520 
Santa  Clara,  CA  95052 

:  Or.  Douglas  Tonne 
jfi! v.  So.  Cali*orr:a 
Behavioral  Technology  Labs 
iB'5  5.  Elena  Ave. 

Redondo  Beach.  CA  90277 

1  Dr.  ‘Vt  Van  Lehn 
ierox  PARC 

^333  Coyote  Hill  Roao 
Palo  Alto.  CA  94304 

!  Be:h  barren 

Bolt  Beranek  4  Newaan,  Inc. 

50  Hoc! ton  Street 
Cambridge,  HA  02138 


Private  Sector 

1  Dr.  Keith  T.  Nescourt 
FHC  Corporation 
Centra]  Engineering  Labs 
1185  Ccleoan  Ave.,  Box  580 
Santa  Clara,  CA  95052 

1  Dr.  Hike  Nilliass 
Intel  1 1 Genet i cs 
124  University  Avenue 
Palo  Alto.  CA  943C1 

1  Hr.  Csrl  York 
Systei  Development  Foundation 
1BI  Lytton  Avenue,  Suite  210 
Palo  Alto,  CA  94301 


